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NOTES ON LOCAL NAMES NEAR WASHINGTON. 

Beside the kinds of tradition usually included under the name 
folk-lore, there are sundry collateral topics which well deserve inves- 
tigation and record. The most urgent of these, and the most neg- 
lected, is local nomenclature. Every village, every stream, every 
spot of any kind, has a name, and these names are changing about 
us under a variety of influences. What were they originally, and 
why were they so ? In how far do their transformations agree with 
those which elsewhere show themselves in language, giving us usu- 
ally mere distortion, but also, it is said, now and then a veritable 
myth ? Beside a very great mass of material for minor history, we 
shall get side-lights on all kinds of traditional study. 

To illustrate. I had long known a certain landing on the Ana- 
costia River, where a spring beloved of picnickers issues from the 
base of a bluff by the name of "Lincoln Banks." Mentioning it to 
an old resident of the neighborhood as probably commemorative of 
the great war president, he replied that that could hardly be ; he 
remembered it as far back as his boyhood by the name of " Lickin 
Banks." At that time the emancipator was, of course, unknown to 
fame, and the transition from lick-in bank, I take it, had already 
begun. It is impossible to prove the first step. But when Bladens- 
burg was a border village, noted for its tobacco and its mineral 
spring, the runnel half-way to the Potomac would be the lick in the 
bank, where boatmen bound for Belhaven (now Alexandria) or 
Welby (now dead) would halt for a minute of rest and shade and 
a mouthful of cool water. Indeed, the word is still in use some dis- 
tance farther up this same valley of the Potomac. I have vivid 
memories of lying out amid the mosquitoes, beside a " deer lick " 
near Cacapon, not quite fourteen years ago. 

Taking a different direction, we find Seneca Creek, a little above 
the Great Falls, on every recent map, and never pronounced other- 
wise by living tongues. But it was not always so. The older maps 
bear very plain testimony. "Sinigar" they have it. The classic 
name has been too much for the aboriginal one. 

Mount Calvert is said to be the site of the earliest settlement in 
the neighboring county of Prince George. I doubt this ; but at all 
events it is very old, and nothing now remains but an estate (with 
one dwelling upon it) bearing the historic name. Firmly rooted as 
the latter might seem to be, it is not quite out of danger, for I find 
Mount Calvary usurping its place on a map put forth with one of 
the official bulletins of the National Museum. Probably this was 
the error of a compositor, — a bit of unconscious religious cerebra- 
tion. 
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Tee Bee illustrates a fourth cause of modification, which would 
not readily be suspected. At first glance it is pretty good Indian 
for a neighborhood which owns the undoubted Aquasco and Matta- 
woman. I write to the postmaster, and learn that it should be 
T. B. ; that these letters were found, long ago, on a stone or a tree ; 
that they are supposed to stand for an early owner of the soil, one 
Thomas Blandford. The Post Office Department has Indianized 
them for the sake of euphony, to the confusion of speech. 

Indeed, that institution is a great sinner in this regard. Not far 
away, I find the very individual adherent name of Long Old Fields 
displaced in the official nomenclature and on the recent maps by 
the cheap, jerky conventionality of Forestville. Now, the former 
had a meaning, and embodied, if I mistake not, an item of local his- 
tory which might as well be preserved in its name. Civilization 
flowed in two streams up the valleys of the Patuxent and the Poto- 
mac. The former was the greater, as having the richer rooting and 
the broader base. Its outpost was on the crest of the rough ridge 
which separates them, for the most part a wilderness to this day. 
Here long fields beside the road were cleared at an early date ; and, 
as time went on, they grew old as well. The travel from valley to 
valley halted here as at a half-way house ; it does so now. When 
the rain fell, it ran both ways from the village street. For genera- 
tions it was the spot of long old fields, the first break in the stony 
woodlands, when one went over toward the fertile " forest of Prince 
George." Now it is Forestville, and commemorates nothing. 

We have here, then, as factors of name-changing, the hero-wor- 
shipping bias, the educational bias, the religious bias, the aboriginal 
bias, and the bias of prettiness. No doubt a more exhaustive search 
would discover many others ; but surely these will suffice to show 
how desirable it is that we should get the originals everywhere on 
record without delay. Not all are to be found on old maps or in old 
documents ; and these are little better than burial-places, in any 
case. 

W. H. Babcock. 



